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Altos, 2 ■> 

Viloncellc 20 

Doublcbasses, . . . . . ' 15 

Flutes, & 
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Clarionettes, ■ * 

Bassoons, . . . • , .4 

Horns, . • . • 

Trumpets, . . ... * 4 

Trombones, . . . . • 8 

Tuba, 1 

Drums, (pair) 2 
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Total, . . . . , . 888 

1st day— Messiah. Opening of the new splen- 
did concert hall with Beethoven's overture "Die 
Weihe des Hauses" (The consecration of the 
house). 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, glorious as ever. 
Her voice has lost some clearness, too much 
veiled in the middle register, but her singing, 
style and reading, always the very perfection, and 
her effect on the public and the artists is im- 
mense. With the exception of grumblers, like 
some critics who find lault with everything, I dare 
say that Mme. Goldschmidt is still an invaluable, 
living lesson to all singers that I know. Mme. 
Parepa did not come— gdt sick. Some numbers 
of her allotted share Jenny Lind sang, the rest 
were attempted at the eleventh hour by Mme.- 
Kothenberger from Cologne (no great shakes, but 
shaky), and Mme. d ; Orville from Leipzig, a good 
concerrsinger, but small voice. 

2d day — Overture by Tausch, conductor in Dus- 
seldorf, pupil of Mendelssohn, so, so. 
Kingston, chorus by Hiller, fine and effective. 
Concert in A, ibr piano, by Schumann, per- 
formed by Mme. Clara Schumann. I may say 
that this was the best solo performance that I 
ever listened to— the highest imaginable per- 
fection. 

Music to Athalia, by Mendelssohn. ' A beauti- 
ful vocal and instrumental work that I heard 
entire here for the first time. Soli by Jenny Lind, 
Mdlle. Daberkow (a good amateur lady from 
here), and Mdlle. V6n Edelsberg, a wonderful 
alto voice, and besides a splendid woman; but 
rather cold in her singing. 

From Oluck's Armida, id and Zd act. 
Hidsoal — Herr Stockhausen, a really great artist 
as a bass singer, surest intonation, finest voice, 
and perfect reading and declamation. 
Armidn— Pvl. Rothenberger. 
Rinald— Dr. Gunz, from Hanover, an excellent 
tenor, well known in London. (Florestan in 
FIdelio and Arnold in Tell, etc., etc.) 
Furie of Hate— Mdlle. Von Edelsberg. 
3d day— Symphony in Evoica— conductor Mr. 
Tausch, splendid orchestra, performance a little 
tame. With such a body of stringed instruments 
it would, in New York, under the direction of my 
* worthy colleague, Carl Bergmann, go very differ- 
ently, I assure you. 

Air from Belmont and Constanze, by Mozart— 
Dr. Gunz. 

Air, The Bride of Venice, by Benedict— Mdlle. 
Edelsberg." 

Sphor's9th Quartette Concerto 'for violin, per- 
formed by L. Auer, a pupi! of Joachim, but a most 
-famous one, got a real ovation from the public. 

Paradise and Perl, (2d part)— Schumann, Mme. 
Lind as Perl. 
Festival Overture, by Rietz. 
Air irom Allegro and Penserosd, Handel, with. 
Flute obligato— Mme. Goldschmidt and Mr. Leon-"! 
ard, from Brussels. You could hot make out who 



made the trills better, quicker and longer, the 
voice or the flute; and observe with the note up- 
wards, and not downwards, as 99 out of 100 
singers do when they attempt a spasmodical 
shake and make believe it is a trill. 

Some songs, duetts, and a Concerto ior the 
violoncello, by Molique, performed by a Belgian, 
Mr. Deswert, a very excellent player. 

Finale— Doppelchor, by Bach. 

Splendid! Splendid!! Splendid!!! 

I go to Hanover, where I am invited likewise to 
the great Music Festival, on .the 9th, 10th, and 
11th of June. From there I shall travel here and 
there, just according to my fancy.'"' 

Farewell, my dear frieDd. My most heart-felt 
compliments to your dear lady, and believe me 
forever 

Yours most truly and thankfully, 

Theo. Eisfeld. 



CONCERT-GIVING IN PARIS 
NEW.YORK. 



AND 



A CONTEAST. 



(Concluded.) 

We forget to mention that one of the most im- 
portant steps that are taken by the concert giver 
in Paris is his visit to the critics of the difl'erent 
journals. He presents himself at these gentle- 
men's apartments, tickets in hand, and begs them 
to honor his concert by their presence, a prayer 
to which these blasters or makers of reputations 
accede most generally, time and circumstances 
permitting them to do so conveniently. We here 
observe that these critics receive such quantities 
of invitations to concerts, matinees, representa- 
tions, receptions, and things of the sort that Un- 
less endowed with the giitof 'ubiquity they must 
refuse attendance on many occasions. In speak- 
ing here of the artist visiting critics, and begging 
that they may honor him by attending his con- 
certs, we refer only to those artists who strive 
against the difficulties of a debut and conse- 
quently spare no pains in their endeavors, 
to be heard by those who, when the case ad- 
mits of it, trumpet their success through the so- 
norous instruments of publicity. Well-known 
artists — those who have already undergone the 
ordeal of the debut, with subsequent triumphs in 
the musical world, do not give themselves the 
trouble of officially calling upon Messieurs les 
critiques, they content themselves and also the 
critics by simply enclosing to them, under envel- 
ope, two tickets of admission each, to their con- 
cert. 

Concerts, in Paris, are given on a far smaller 
scale than in New York. In Paris there is only 
one Hall where a concert, with orchestra, can be 
given — we speak of the Salle. Heiz in which only 
seven hundred persons can be seated. This Salle 
Herz (Hall appertaining to the piano warerooms 
of Henri Herz), is the largest music ball in Paris; 
the other two, those of Erard and Pleyel, seating 
only from three to four hundred persons. But 
things are in proportion comparatively to New 
York— if less persons can procure admittance to 
the concerts in Paris, the price is also double that 
of the New York concerts— a first-lass concert 
never being given there tor less than ten francs 
the ticket for first places, and five francs for the, 
second. The second places in the concert rooms 
in Paris are but few, the far greater portion of the 
seats are firsts, i. e. contained in the large saloon 
pf the Hall. The second places are contained in 



a small room behind this, called in contradistinc- 
tion to the grand salon, small saloon. The gen- 
eral expenses of concert gjving in Paris are far 
less than in this City, a circumstance which still 
renders the difference in the size of the Hall iar 1 
less felt with regard to pecuniary results. To re- 
sume, therefore, we N state that in Paris— the halls 
are small— but the price of tickets is high and the 
expenses small, whereas in New York our concert 
hall is large (seating about fourteen hundred), 
but our tickets are one half U&e price of those in 
Paris, and the general expenses of the concert 
perfectly frightful. We shall conclude our re- 
marks upon these facts by presenting a schedule 
of expenses attendant upon the giving of a grand 
orchestral concert both in Paris and in this city. 
We mean evidently to speak of concerts of first 
class "gotten up" in the most brilliant manner. 
We take tor instance Irving Hall for our New 
York concert, and LaSaHe Herz for our French 



one. 



HEW TOKK. 



Hire of Hall, . 

Orchestra (with one rehearsal, 88 artists 

at $7 each, . ... 
Conductor of Orchestra, . . . 
Advertisements in about 10 papers, 
Printing of streamers, posters, dodgers, 

programmes, Ac, with streaming, 

posting and lodging of same. . 
Salary to artists, 
Two weeks salary to agent or business 

manager, . . . 
Sundry expenses, carriage hire, &c. . 



$75 00 

281 00 

80 00 

10,0 00 



150 00 
100 00 

80 00 
80 00 



Total, 



/ 



$816 00 



Hire of Hall, . . . , . . . $70 00 

Orchestra (two rehearsals, if necessary), . 140 00 

Small notices in about 3 daily papers, only . 
t\ve> or three days before the con' 
cert, . . . . .10 00 

Small posters, . . ...... 15 00 

Programmes, ........ . . 8 00 

Tk*ets, . . ,.'.■ ; . . . 8 00 

Fee to managing agency, ; . . 10 00 

Ta* paid to the Society of Authors, . 2 00 

Contributions paid to the poor; . . 10 00 

Bouquet to prima donna, . . . 8W 

Carriage hire, Ate.,' . « .' . ... 5 00 



Total, 



$271 00 



These statistics we guarantee as being pre- 
cisely .correct. 

An artist giving a concert, without orchestra, at 
Erard's Saloons— has not One-half of these ex- 
penses. The hall costs nothing, it befog g'.ven 
gratuitously to artists whom Mad. Erard knows 
irom. recommendation or through renown. This* 
excellent lady not only gives the ball but pays 
also the gas bill, the police expenses, and fur- 
nishes six or seven men to do the business of 
ticket-seller, door-keeper, ushers, &c* We have 
no such artistically' philanthropic establishment io 
this City. 

Concerts, however, in Paris as well as here, are 
but sorry speculations on the whole. An artist 
who makes in his concert in Paris $200 thinks that 
he is swimming most delightfully in the Pacto- 
lus— those even who make their expenses only, 
thank Providence for such an unlooked for result. 
• Boulevard. 

* Xhess employees, however, receive a customary pour 
boire, the amount of which is loft to the genorosity of the- 
artist, say from fifty to a hundred francs. 



